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IT is first of all necessary to have in 
mind definitely and accurately the 
qualifications and characteristics nec- 
essary in a successful nurse. These will 
vary with the type of work which the 
nurse will take up, whether institutional 
or training school management, super- 
vision of a department, public health 
work in all its various phases, includ- 
ing missions, private duty nursing, con- 
sidering the care of old people, of child- 
ren, or tubercular or of chronically ill 
patients. No personal like or dislike 
should enter into the matter of accepting 
or rejecting student nurses. Neither is 
it desirable, as we all know, to base the 
decision upon the immediate needs of 
the hospital, which may be over sup- 
plied, and therefore good students re- 
jected; or undersupplied, when poor 
ones will be retained. When the student 
has not the qualifications desirable for a 
nurse, it will rarely if ever work out to 
the advantage of anyone, much less to 
herself, to retain her in the school. It 
may be well to consider this important 
matter from different view points. 

1. That of the student. If she is not 
adapted for the nursing profession, she 
may be for some other kind of work. 
To spend one's time attempting to do 
work in which one will not be a success, 
and at the same time leave undone the 



thing for which one is better qualified is, 
to say the least, a loss of time and 
energy. There are many misfits in all 
professions; let us not add to their 
number unnecessarily. Girls who go 
through their course of instruction con- 
tinually failing to make good, if they 
have any ambition at all, or any con- 
science, are not happy. Sometimes this 
results in loss of self confidence, and the 
desire to try to succeed; an attitude of 
"What is the use?" is developed. Very 
often it leads to dislike of and dissatis- 
faction with supervisors, head nurses 
and teachers. These executives are all 
to blame, she feels, and have all con- 
spired together to effect her downfall. 
Every criticism is taken as though in- 
stigated by personal dislike. Very 
often the superintendent who has al- 
lowed the student to remain, hoping 
that she will develop, comes in for the 
largest share of misunderstanding. 

This, however, is the smallest part of 
the matter. It is the student who reaps 
the results with great disadvantage to 
her disposition and character. These 
students are oft times retained one or 
even two years, when their poor work 
can be endured no longer. This is ob- 
viously unfair to the student, as much 
time is wasted while she receives little, if 
any, benefit, but rather harm. It 
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always seems a reflection upon the prin- 
cipal of the school who can not under 
ordinary conditions determine the stud- 
ent's lack of fitness for the work in less 
than one or two years. This student 
leaves many times with very bitter feel- 
ings against the school. The message 
which she will carry to the public will 
not help our advertising campaigns. She 
feels that she has been unjustly treated, 
and is she not often justified? 

2. From the standpoint of the school. 
It is a great detriment to a school to 
have a large percentage of weaklings. 
The morale is endangered, and the prog- 
ress of the school hindered. We all 
know the difference in the spirit of dif- 
ferent classes. The "spirit of the class," 
of course, comes from its individual 
members. When there is a strong pull 
toward criticism, complaining, laziness, 
indifference, poor work, lack of coopera- 
tion and interest, even though there are 
many excellent members in the class, it 
will be almost impossible to do good 
work with that particular section; the 
detrimental effect is felt not only in the 
class, but in the whole school. "Mental 
atmosphere" is most important for suc- 
cess in schools of nursing, as in any 
other school. The students who are 
putting forth every effort to do good 
work see the apparent success of the 
obviously poor and indifferent students. 
They are continually confronted with 
the questions, "Why do you do this so 
carefully? I don't bother about that, 
you 'get along as well or better if you 
don't." It is difficult to build up a 
splendid school with splendid traditions, 
against this great difficulty. 

3. The alumnae. Naturally one who 
holds the diploma of a school should be 



eligible for membership in the alumnae 
association. If the undesirable student 
is a drag on her class and on her school, 
how much more so will she be in her 
alumnae association? She not only fails 
to give assistance in any work of the 
association, but is a hindrance and in 
many cases a real problem. If we do 
not want "cowbirds" in our associa- 
tions, as referred to in the editorial of 
the July Journal, we must not let them 
hatch from the nest. As a chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link, so an 
association is held back by its weakest 
members. The nurses who do poor 
work and whose ethics are question- 
able are, unfortunately, the ones who 
attract most attention to themselves 
through these very faults. In this way 
schools and graduates of these schools, 
receive unfavorable criticism en masse, 
because of the failings of the few. The 
nurses who are a problem in school will 
be a problem when graduated. 

4. Nurses' Associations and Direc- 
tories. Here we have the same prob- 
lems, only perhaps magnified somewhat. 

Criticism comes back on the nurses 
in general. We know that much of the 
criticism is justified. We all know also 
that if we could trace back the history of 
many of the nurses who are the cause of 
criticism we would find that the same 
problems and characteristics showed 
themselves plainly in them as student 
nurses. Nurses in general pay the 
penalty of these misfits. One never 
suffers alone. Many of the trials that 
wear out the life of the registrars at the 
central directories could be eliminated 
by more careful selection during the 
preliminary course. 

5. The Public. This of course is 
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most important of all. Members of the 
general public have, as a rule, no means 
of judging the capability of a nurse until 
they have had her in their home. Either 
they will be fortunate, and have reason 
never to forget the nurse for her help- 
fulness and kindness, or the reverse. 
Fancy some women coming into your 
home and taking charge! The public, 
after all, pays the bills, not only in 
money, but, when the nurse is a failure, 
in irritation, fatigue and worry. The 
nurse has been more of a trial than a 
help at a time when one could least af- 
ford an added burden, and when greatly 
in need of help, to which they were en- 
titled. Perhaps we have more extremes 
in the private nursing field than in any 
other, more splendid women, and more 
worthless ones. The worthless ones talk 
the loudest, as is always the case. 

What can be done, in fairness to the 
students, to ourselves, and to the public? 
If those who come to us as students do 
not "fit" in the nursing profession, they 
are not to be blamed, and should not be 
criticised. They have not found their 
proper place. Through the assistance of 
an expert in vocational guidance for 
girls, many of these misfits could be 
started towards success in work which 
will appeal to them, and to which they 



can give their best. Mental tests are 
being utilized more and more in col- 
leges and other schools and if properly 
used, might be of great advantage in 
schools of nursing. These tests could be 
used not only to determine mental age, 
but mental tendencies as well. Would 
it not be possible to make some progress 
in the proper selection of students, by 
conferences of the principals of the 
schools of the city, their assistants, the 
presidents of the alumnae associations, 
the registrar of the central directory, 
leaders in public health work, and presi- 
dents of training school committees? 
At these conferences they should dis- 
cuss and decide upon at least the gen- 
eral qualifications considered desirable 
in graduate nurses, and therefore nec- 
essary in student nurses. Of the ut- 
most importance, not only to the super- 
intendent, but to all, is the type of 
student retained in our school of nurs- 
ing. We have a greater and more far 
reaching obligation than that of keeping 
poor material, just to get the work done 
in the hospital without increasing its 
deficit. Our responsibility is to the 
public and to the young women who 
come to us as students for, after all, if 
we are honest we are responsible for 
their education and their ethics. 



